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Our beloved friend, John Thorp, was born at 
Wilmslow, in the county of Chester, the 5th of 
he 11th month, 1742, according to the N.S. 
His parents were in profession with the church 
of England. His father dying before he was 
born, the care of his education, with that of 
several other children, devolved on his mother, 
who, we have reason to believe, was a sober, 
well-minded woman, for whom he retained an 
affectionate and honorable esteem. 

We have but little information respecting his 
onduct when a boy, except that, at a very early 
nge, he became a singer in that called the parish 
hurch at his native place, an exercise which he 
was then strongly inclined to; but being soon 
nfter favored with a visitation of “ the day-spring 
rom on high,” he believed it to be required of 
im to relinquish this practice, in which he had 
aken great delight; and during a season of dis- 
ress and mental retirement from the world, it 
pleased the Father of mercies, by the secret 
perations of his Divine Power, to open to his 
ind the nature and spirituality of the gospel 
lispensation ; and to convince him that the 
paving knowledge of God is only to be attained 
by the immediate revelation and inspiration of 
he Holy Spirit. 

Some time after, he began to attend the meet- 
ng of Friends at Morley, about two miles dis- 
ant from the place of his birth. This he did 
n a way to be as little observed as possible. 
Where he found, publicly professed and advoca- 
ed, the important doctrines which had been so 
learly, and, as he has since declared, so im- 
moveably impressed on his mind. 

Continuing to attend the meetings of Friends, 
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and feeling unity with them, he was, in the 
twentieth year of his age, admitted into mem- 
bership. The following year he removed to 
London, where he continued to reside about four 
years, and, in the year 1767, he removed to 
Manchester, settled there, and not long after 
entered into the married state. 

For some years after his admission into our 
Society, he had to pass through much deep ex- 
ercise and spiritual conflict, finding in himself 
that he was opposed to that state of humble re- 
signation which had been, by the Divine light, 
so clearly opened to his view, as necessary to be 
attained; but, through the powerful and effec- 
tual operation of the grace of God, he was en- 
abled to take up his cross, to follow Christ in 
the regeneration, and to experience a prepara- 
tion for that work and service in the church 
whereunto he was appointed. 

About the thirty-second year of his age, he 
appeared in the work of the ministry. He was 
naturally a man of strong mind and a compre- 
hensive understanding; and being faithful to 
the gift received, he became an able and power- 
ful minister of the gospei, reverently careful to 
wait for the renewed openings of the Word of 
Life ; so that we believe it may be truly said of 
him, that, when he ministered, he did it of the 
ability which God giveth, approving himself a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed ; right- 
ly dividing the word of truth ; faithfully warn- 
ing the careless and worldly-minded of their 
danger ; encouraging the sincere and upright- 
hearted ; and, to “the mourners in Zion, he was 
indeed a “‘ son of consolation ;” and, through the 
Divine blessing, his labors were made instru- 
mental to the spiritual advantage of many. 

His labors in the work of the ministry were 
mostly confined within the compass of his own 
Quarterly Meeting and his native county; ex- 
cept that he several times attended the Yearly 
Meeting in London, and twice visited the meet- 
ings of Friends in the metropolis and its neigh- 
borhood, the latter time returning by way of 
Bristol. He several times visited the families of 


Friends in his own meeting, a service for which 
he was well qualified. 

He was frequently concerned to testify, that 
the way to the kingdom of heaven, is the way 
of humility, of self-denial, and the cross; the 
way which the Captain of our salvation hath 
In this re- 


trodden before us and sanctified. 
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spect our beloved friend was an eminent exam- | tioned that he thought it a great favor to be re. 
ple; being early and deeply convinced of the| moved without much bodily suffering. The 
danger of seeking for the treasures and posses- | following day, being the 30th of the 9th month, 
sions of this world, he was content to re-| 1817, about five o’clock in the afternoon, while 
main in a comparatively low station. That he! sitting in his chair, he closed his eyes, and 
might not be unnecessarily encumbered with the | gently stretching himself, quietly departed ; and 
cares of this life, and that he might be more at | has, we have no doubt, joined that innumerable 
liberty for the service of his Divine Master, he | multitude which John beheld, who came out of 
steadily declined, at a time when he had an in- | great tribulation, and have washed their robes 
creasing family, the earnest and repeated solici- | and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
tations of some of his near relations to enter into’ His remains were interred the 6th of the 10th 
more extensive business; yet he was favored to month following, in Friend’s burial-ground at 
experience the gracious promise of our blessed | Manchester, after a large and solemn meeting 
Lord fulfilled, that to those who seek first the held on the occasion. He was aged about seven. 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, all | ty-five, and a minister about forty-three years. 
things necessary shall be added. | Given forth by the meeting aforesaid, held at 

He was greatly and generally beloved; and | Manchester the First of the Fourth Month, 
among his more intimate friends, his natural | 1818, and signed in and on behalf thereof, by 


cheerfulness, tempered with Christian gravity, | Joun BLupWICK, and others. 


his deep experience and sound judgment in| Read and approved in our Quarterly Meeting 


Divine things, rendered his conversation pecu- for Lancashire, held at Manchester the Second 
liarly interesting, instructive and edifying. _—| day of the Fourth Month, 1818, and in and on 
In the autumn of 1815 he was visited with a behalf thereof, signed by 
slight attack of the paralytic kind, by which his | Gucnce CROSFIELD, Jun. Clerk. 
ee of body and mind were in some degree Signed on behalf of the Women’s Meeting by 
impaired ; yet he was diligent in attending his | Rsssavare Canwoe Clerks 
own meeting, and was much pleased with the To ee rene 
company of his friends, to whom his conversa- 
tion continued to be interesting and edifying, | ON SCHOOLS. 
clearly evincing his concern for the welfare of | 
the church, and that his mind was centered in | 
Divine Love. When we are thoroughly instructed in the 
About a week before his decease, he was | kingdom of God, we are content with that used 
seized with a severe spasmodic affection. At) things which his wisdom points out, both for 
this time he manifested great composure of | ourselves and our children. We are not con- 
mind, saying that, whichever way it might ter- | cerned to teach them the art of getting rich ; but 
minate, all would be well. Continuing in a/| are careful that the love of God, and a right re. 
state of patient resignation, as one having done | gard for all their fellow creatures may possess 
his day’s work, and waiting for his Master’s | their minds ;—and that, in all their learning, 
call, being supported by that faith and confi-| their improvements may go forward ip pure wis 
dence in the mercy of God through our Lord | dom. 
Jesus Christ, which he so feelingly described| Christ, our shepherd, being abundantly able 
some time before in a letter to a friend, in which | and willing te instruct his family in all thing 
he expressed himself as follows: ‘At seasons, | proper for them to know, it remains to be ow 
I feel a degree of consolation and Divine peace | duty to wait patiently for his help in teaching 
that cannot be expressed in words, which I would | our families ;—and not seek to forward them in 
not exchange for a thousand times the treasures | learning by the assistance of that spirit, from 
of both the Indies; in comparison of which I | which he has given his life to redeem us. 
should esteem, I do esteem, crowns and sceptres} It was his own saying ‘that the children of 
as dung and dross. And at the much more | this world, are, in their generation, wiser tha 
frequent seasons when heavenly good is least | the children of Light.” And it appears by er, 
sensibly felt, (I hope I write it with humble, | perience, that in awakening and cherishing the 
heart-felt gratitude,) my faith, and hope, and | spirit of pride, and the love of praise in childre, 
confidence, are so firmly anchored on the ever- | they may sometimes be brought on in learning, 
lasting Rock, Christ Jesus, that when the rains | faster than they would otherwise. But while, 
descend, and the winds and the storms beat, I | in learning any art and science, they accustom 
am not greatly moved. I know Him in whom | themselves to disobey the pure Spirit, and grow 
I have believed, and that He will in mercy keep | strong in that wisdom which is foolishness with 
all those who have committed themselves to | God, they must have the painful labor of un 
him.” learning a part of what they thus learned, befor 
The evening preceding his dissolution, he | they are adopted into the Divine family. It is 
conversed cheerfully with his family, and men- | therefore, good for us, in schools and in all part 


BY J. WOOLMAN. 
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of education, to attend diligently to the Princi- 
ple of universal Light; and patiently wait for 
the improvement of children, in the channel of 


true wisdom, without endeavoring to get help | 


from that spirit which seeks honor from men. 


Children at an age fit for schools, are in a time | 


of life that requires the careful and patient atten- 


dance of their tutors, and such a diligent obser- | 


vation of their several tempers and dispositions, 


as that they may be enabled rightly and seasona- | ment in the knowledge of letters. 


bly to administer to each individual. 

Were we thoroughly weaned from the love of 
wealth, and fully brought out of all superfluities 
in living ;—employments about vanities being 
finished, and labor wanted only for things con- 
sistent witha humble, self-dying life, there would, 
on a reasonable estimate, be so much to spare on 
the education of our children,—that a plain, 
humble man, with a family like himself, might 
be furnished with a living, for teaching and over- 
seeing so small a number of children, that he 
| might properly and seasonably administer to each 
individual, and gently lead them on, as the gos- 
pel spirit opened the way, without giving coun- 
tenance to pride or evil inclinations among them. 

The management of children being sometimes 
committed to men who do uot live under the 
seasoning virtue of Truth, is a case that requires 
our serious consideration ; for it is our indispen- 
sable duty to use our utmost endeavors in their 
education to bring them into an acquaintance with 
the inward work of grace. And where tutors 
are not experienced in this work, their spirit and 
conduct, in directing and ordering the children, 
does often make impressions on their tender in- 
experienced minds, to their great disadvantage. 

Again, where pious men enter into the employ, 
they sometimes find it difficult to support their 
families, without taking charge of so great a 
number that they cannot so fully attend to the 
spirit and disposition of each individual as would 
be profitable to the children. A large number 
of children in a school is often a heavy weight 
on the mind of an honest tutor; and when his 
thoughts and time are so much taken up in the 
more outward affairs of the school, that he can- 
not so attend to the spirit and temper of each 
individual, as to administer rightly and seasona- 
bly in the line of true judgment ;—there the 
minds of children often suffer, and a wrong spirit 
gains strength ; which frequently increases diffi- 
culties in a school, and, like an infection, spreads 
from one to another. 

A man influenced by the spirit of Truth, em- 
ploying his time in tutoring children,—while he 
hath only such a number that the manifestation 
of Divine strength in him is superior to the in- 
stability in them ; this good spirit in which he 
governs, does measurably work on their minds, 
and tends to bring them forward in the Chris- 
tian life. But where the straitness of a man’s 
circumstances, joined with the small wages set 
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on teaching children, proves a temptation and 
so enters into his heart that he takes charge of 
too many for the measure of his gift ;—or where 
the desire for wealth so corrupts the heart of any, 
that they take charge of too many ; here the true 
order of a Christian education is frustrated. 

To watch the spirit of children in school, and 
labor to bring them on as lambs in the flock of 
Christ, is of greater moment than their improve- 
But where a 
man hath charge of a number too great for that 
degree of strength with which the Lord hath 
endued him, he not only suffers as to the state 
of his own mind, but the children suffer also; 
and government not being supported in the true 
Christian spirit, the pure witness is not reached 
in the minds of the children. 

To educate children in the way of true piety 
and virtue, is a duty incumbent on all who have 
them; and our heavenly Father requires no du- 
ties of us, but what he gives strength to perform, 
as we humbly seck tohim. That though to the 
eye of reason the difficulties appear great, in 
many places, which attend instructing our chil- 
dren in useful learning, yet if we obediently at- 
tend to that wisdom which is from above, our 
gracious Father will open a way for us to give 
them such an education as he requires of us. 

And here [ may say, that my mind hath been 
sorowfully affected on account of some, who, 
from a desire for wealth,—a desire to conform 
in living to those ways distinguishable from tke 
true Christian spirit,—exert themselves in things 
relating to this life, and do not enough lay to 
heart the condition of youth, who, in many pla- 
ces, suffer through want of pious examples, and 
tutors whuse minds are seasoned with the spirit 
of Truth. 

Are great labors performed to gain wealth for 
posterity ? Are many supported with wages to 
furnish us with delicacies, and luxuries ? 

Are monies expended for colors to please the 
eye, which render our garments less serviceable ? 

Are garments of a curious texture purchased 
at a high rate, for the sake of their delicacy ? 

Are there various branches of workmanship 
only ornamental, in the building of our houses, 
hanging by our walls and partitions,—and to 
be seen in our furniture and apparel ? 

And awidst all these expenses, which the pure 
Truth does not require of us, do we send our 
children to men to get learning, who, we believe, 
are not influenced by the spirit of Truth,—rather 
than humbly wait on the Lord for wisdom to di- 
rect us in their education ? 

To commit children to the tuition of men, 
who, we believe, are not rightly qualified to lead 
them on in the true Christian life, I believe no 
pious man will say is required of us as a duty. 

To do evil that good may come of it, is con- 
trary to the doctrine of Christianity. That when 
times are so cloudy that we cannot go forward 
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in the way of clearness and purity,—it behooves 
us, in the depth of humility, to wait on the Lord 
to know his “mind concerning us and our chil- 
dren. 


OF HUMILITY WITH RESPECT TO INTELLECTUAL 
ATTAIN MENTS. 
‘BY THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


1. Every man naturally desires to increase in 
knowledge ; but what doth knowledge profit, with- 
out the fear of the Lord? Better isthe humble 
peasant, that serveth God, than the proud philoso- 
pher, who, destitute of the knowledge of himself, 
can describe the course of the planets. He that 
truly knows himself, becomes vile in his own 
eyes, and has no delight in the praise of man. 
If I knew all that the world contains, and had 
not charity, what would it avail me in the sight 
of God, who will judge me according to my 
deeds ? 

2. Rest from an inordinate desire of know- 
ledge, for it is subject to much perplexity and 
delusion. Learned men are fond of the notice 
of the world, and desire to be accounted wise : 
but there are many things, the knowledge of 
which has no tendency to promote the recovery 
of our first divine life ; and it is, surely, a proof 
of folly, to devote ourselves wholly to that, with 
which our supreme good has noconnexion. The 
soul is not to be satisfied with the multitude of 
words; but a holy life is a continual feast, and a 
pure conscience the foundation of a firm and im- 
moveable confidence in God. 

8. The more thou knowest, and the better 
thou understandest, the more severe will be thy 
condemnation, unless thy life be proportionably 
more holy. Be not, therefore, exalted, for any 
uncommon skill in any art or science; but let 
the superior knowledge that is given thee, make 
thee more fearful, and more watchful over thy- 
self. If thou supposest, that thou knowest many 
things, and hast perfect understanding of them, 
consider, how many more things there are which 
thou knowest not at all; and, instead of being 
exalted with a high opinion of thy great know- 
ledge, be rather abashed by an humble sense of 
thy much greater ignorance. And why dost 
thou prefer thyself to another, since thou mayest 
find many who are more learned than thou art, 
and better instructed in the will of God? 

4. If thou wouldst learn and know that which 
is truly useful, love to be unknown, and to be 
held in no estimation : for the highest and most 
profitable learning, isthe knowledge and contempt 
of ourselves, and to have no opinion of our own 
merit; and always to think well and highly of 
others, is an evidence of great wisdom and per- 
fection. Therefore, though thou seest another 
openly offend, or even commit some enormous 
sin, yet thou must not from thence take occasion 
to value thyself for thy superior goodness : for 


thou canst not tell how long thou wilt be able to 
persevere in the narrow path of virtue. All men 
are frail, but thou shouldest reckon none so frail 
as thyself. 

“He that placeth his confidence in man, o 
in any created being, is vain, and trusteth in q 
shadow. Be not ashamed to serve thy brethrey 
in the meanest offices, and to appear poor in the 
sight of men, for the love of Jesus Christ. Pre. 
sume not upon the success of thine own endear. 


ours, but place all thy hope in God: do all thal 


is in thy power with un upright intention, anj 
God will bless with his favor the integrity of thy 
will. Trust not in thy own wisdom, nor in th 
wisdom and skill of any human being ; but trus 
in the grace and favor of God, who raiseth th 
humble, and humbleth the self-presuming. 
Glory not in riches, though they increas 
upon thee; nor in thy friends, because they an 
powerful : but glory in God, who giveth the 
riches, and friends, and all things: and what ij 
more than all, desireth to give thee himself. } 
not vain of the gracefulness, strength, and beauty 
of thy body, which a little sickness can weaker 
and deform. Please not thyself with flattering 
reflections on the acuteness of thy natural wit 
and the sweetness of thy natural disposition 
lest thou displease God, whu is the author of al 
the good that nature can dispense. Do not think 
thou art better than others, lest, in the sight d 
God, who only knoweth what is in man, tha 
be found worse. Be not proud of that in whid 
thou art supposed to excel, however honored ani 
esteemed by men; for the judgment of God an 
the judgment of men are infinitely different ; ani 
that displeaseth him which is commonly pleasiny 
tothem. Whatever good thou art truly consciow 
of, think more highly of the good of others, th 
thou mayest preserve the humility of thy spirit; 
to place thyself lower than all mankind, can d 
thee no hurt: but much hurt may be done, by 
preferring thyself to a single individual. 
petual peace dwelleth with the humble, but envy 


indignation, and wrath, distract the heart of the 


proud. 


Men bestow honor upon one another. 
times they build up, sometimes they pull down 
But human opinions cannot alter the reality ¢ 


things, by making it greater or less than it is) 


Every man is truly such and such only as he if 
in the sight of God. 


When I witness the erroneous estimate whie 
men often place on certain kinds of human knot 
ledge, I am reminded of one of the remarkable 
sayings which abound in the practical writing 


of St. Augustine. ‘ Unhappy is he who kno 
everything else, and does not knowGod. Happ! 
is he who knows God, though he should be ¥ 
norant of everything else.” 
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For Friends’ Intelliencer. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES AND REFLECTIONS. 
BY S. M. JANNEY. 
No. 5. 


It has been shown from the book of Genesis, 
that Cain and his progeny were the first to build 
cities, and to work in metals, which are consid- 
ered evidences of progress in civilization, and it 
is remarkable that after the flood the earliest 
advances in the arts of civilized society, were 
made by the descendants of Ham, whose irrev- 
erent conduct called down upon his posterity the 
malediction of Noah. These instances from the 
earliest history of our race, seem to show that 
the arts of civilization may advance, and the in- 
tellectual powers may be cultivated, without a 
corresponding progress in piety and virtue. 

The pursuits of agriculture, commerce and 
manufactures, by inducing the communities in 
which they prevail, to seek for settled homes, to 
acquire property, and to cultivate habits of in- 
dustry and economy, lay the foundation of na- 
tional greatness. But national prosperity ean 
never be permanent, unless the morals of the 
people are preserved from corruption by a pure 
and vital religion. 

The four civilized nations which sprung from 
the descendants of Ham were the Babylonians, 
Ethiopians, Egyptians and Phenecians. Nim- 
rod, the son of Cush, and grandson of Ham, 
“was a mighty hunter of the Lord,” and doubt- 


Jess became a military chieftain and conqueror. 
The beginning of his kingdom was Babel and 
Erech and Accad and Calneb, in the land of 


Shinar.* According to Josephus it was Nim- 
rod who instigated the erection of the tower of 
Babel, and he afterwards caused the city of 
Babylon to be built at the same place, “ where 
he gradually changed the government into ty- 
ranny.”’ Asshur, the son of Shem, was the 
founder of Niuevah,} on the Tigris, but there is 
reason to believe that Nimrod, with his conquer- 
ing army, took possession of it, and made it the 
seat of his kingdom. The level country watered 
by the Euphrates and the Tigris, was first called 
the land of Shinar, and afterwards, that portion 
of it which lies between the two rivers received 
the name of Mesopotamia. 
very productive by irrigation and became ex- 
ceedingly populous. 

The kingdom of Assyria was undoubtedly of 
great antiquity, and probably one of the earliest 
that existed after the flood. It has been re- 
marked by a modern traveller, that “the meagre 
and mostly fabulous notices scattered through 
the works of ancient writers, scarcely afford us 
any aid in the investigation of its history, for 
Ninevah had almost been forgotten before his- 
tory began.” But the excavations made among 


* Genesis x. 9, 10. 
t Gen. x. 11. 


It was rendered } 


its ruins, by Layard and others, have led to the 
discovery of monuments and inscriptions that 
have thrown much light upon the early history 
of that great empire, which, after existing 1300 
years in power and splendor, was conquered, 
and its capital destroyed 606 years before the 
Christian’ era. 

It is remarked by Layard, that ‘there is 
nothing in history either sacred or profane, or 
in the traditions handed down to us, against at- 
tributing the highest antiquity’to the Assyrian 
empire. 

In the land of Shinar, in the country watered 
by the Tigris and Euphrates, the Scripture 
places the earliest habitations of the human race. 
Whether we look upon that statement as the 
result of Divine inspiration, or whether we con- 
sider it as the record of a tradition, or an listor- 
ical fact received by the Hebrew legislator from 
elsewhere, still we have the evidence that at the 
very earliest period the belief was generally cur- 
rent, both amongst Egyptians and Jews, that 
the first settlements, were in Assyria; and that 
| from Chaldea civilization and arts and sciences 
| were spread over the world. 

Abraham and his family, about 1900 years 
before Christ, migrated from a land already 
thickly inhabited, and possessing great cities. 
According to Josephus, the four confederate 
kings who marched in the time of the patriarch 
against the people of Sodom and the neigh bor- 
ing cities, were under a king of Assyria, whose 
empire extended over all Asia. Most of the 
early Greek authors, and those who have follow- 
ed them, recognizing a tradition which appears 
!to have been generally prevalent, agree in as- 
signing to the first kings of Ninevah the remo- 
test antiquity; and in this they are confirmed 
by the Armenian historians. Their united tes- 
timony even tends to identify or to confound 
| Ninus, the first king, with Nimrod himself, or 
with one of the immediate descendants of the 
scriptural Noah.”* 

Ninevah being situated in an alluvial coun- 
try, the buildings were constructed of brick 
composed of clay, mixed with straw and dried 
in the sun. Even the palaces which were of 
vast extent, were built chiefly of the same ma- 
terial ; but it is supposed that the outer walls 
were cased with sculptured slabs of alabaster. 
The inner walls of the chambers were lined with 
slabs of alabaster sculptured in bas-relief with 
figures and inscriptions, illustrative of the his- 
tury of their kings, and the portals were guarded 
by collosal statues of winged human-headed 
lions. 

“The interior of the Assyrian palace,’’ writes 
Layard, “must have been as magnificent as im- 
posing. I have led the reader through its ruins, 
and he may judge of the impression its halls were 


* Ninevah and its Remains, ii. 176. 
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calculated to make upon the stranger, who, in the 
days of old, entered for the first time the abode 
of the Assyrian kings. He was ushered in, 
through the portal guarded by the collosal lions 
or bulls of white alabaster. In the first hall he 
found himself surrounded by the sculptured re- 
cords of theempire. Battles, sieges, triumphs, 
the exploits of the chase, the ceremonies of re- 
ligion, were portrayed on the walls, sculptured 
in alabaster, and painted in gorgeous colors. 
Under each picture were engraved in charac- 
ters filled up with bright copper, inscriptions 
describing the scenes represented. Above the 
sculptures were painted other events, the king 
attended by his eunuchs and warriors, receiving 
his prisoners, entering into alliances with other 
monarchs, or performing some sacred duty. 
These representations were enclosed in colored 
borders, of elaborate and elegant designs. ‘I'he 
emblematic tree, winged bulls and monstrous 
animals, were conspicuous amongst the orna- 
ments. At the upper end of the hall was the 
collosal figure of the king, in adoration before 
the supreme deity, or receiving from his eunuch 
the holy cup. He was attended by warriors 
bearing his arms, and by the priests or presiding 
diviuities. His robes and those of his followers 
were adorned with groups of figures, animals 
and flowers, all painted with brilliant colors. 
The stranger trod upon alabaster slabs, each 
bearing an inscription, recording the titles, gen- 
ealogy, aud achievements of the great king. 
Several doorways, formed by gigantic winged 
lions or bulls, or by the figures of guardian 
deities, led into other apartments, which again 
opened into more distant halls. In each were 
new sculptures. On the walls of some were 
processions of collosal figures—armed men and 
eunuchs following the king, warriors laden with 
spoil, leading prisoners or bearing presents and 
offerings to the gods. On the walls of others 
were portrayed the winged priests, or presiding 
divinities, standing before the sacred trees.” 

From the sculptured monuwents and inscrip- 
tions that have been disinterred from the ruins 
of Nineveh, it appears that the history of that 
buried empire, like most others which have ex- 
isted ou earth, was chiefly a record of war-like 
expeditions, devastated kingdoms, and captives 
dragged in chains, subjected to excruciating tor- 
tures, or led to an ignominivus death. 

How mournful it is to reflect on the vast amount 
of misery inflicted upon millions of the human 
family during the four thousand years that have 
elapsed since the foundation of Babylon and 
Nineveh. War, ruthless war, and griuding op 


pression have been almost incessantly engaged 
in the work of degradation and destruction ; while 
the voice of mercy has been unheeded, and the 
claims of justice disregarded. 

We shall find, however, throughout the course 
of the world’s history, that signal retribution has 





ever attended the infringement of the divine 
aws, and has been especially manifested in the 
fall of those empires which were built up by vi- 
olence and extended by oppression. 

The reflections of Layard on disinterring the 
winged human headed lions from the ruins of 
Nineveh are striking and appropriate. 

“T used to contemplate for hours these myste. 
rious emblems, and muse over their intent and 
history.” .... ‘Through the portals which 
they guarded, kings, priests, and warriors had 
been sacrificed to these altars, long before the 
wisdom of the East had penetrated to Greece, 
and had furnished its mythology with symbols 
long recognized by the Assyrian votaries. They 
may have been buried and their existence may 
have been unknown, before the foundation of 
the eternal city. For twenty five centuries they 
had been hidden from the eye of man, and they 
now stand forth once more in their native maj- 


esty. But how changed was the scene around 
them! The luxury and civilization of a mighty 


nation had given place to the wretchedness and 
ignorance of a few half barbarous tribes. The 
wealth of temples and the riches of great cities 
had been succeeded by ruin and shapeless heaps 
of earth. Above the spacious hall in which they 
stood, the plough had passed, and the corn now 
waved. Egypt has monuments no less ancient 
and no less wonderful; but they have stood 
forth for ages to testify her early power and re- 
nown; whilst those before me had but now ap- 
peared to bear witness in the words of the pro- J 
phet, that once the Assyrian was a cedar in 
Lebanon, with fair branches, and with a shadow- 
ing shroud of a high stature ; and his top was § 
among the thick boughs... . his heart was § 
exalted above all the trees of the field, and his 
boughs were multiplied, and his branches became | 
long, because of the multitude of waters when he 
shot forth. All the fowls of the heaven made 
their nests in his boughs, and under his branch- 


es did all the beasts of the field bring forth their | 
young, and under his shadow dwelt all great na- | 


tions,’* for now is ‘Nineveh a desolatiun and 
dry like a wilderness, and flocks lie down in the 
midst of her; all the beasts of the vations, both 
the cormorant and bittern, lodge in the upper 
lintels of it; their voice sings in the windows; 
and desolation is in the thresho!ds.’’t 


ee 


The past is gone ; the future has no existence. 


a 


The present, which a certain writer calls the 
‘divine moment,” or moment of God, is the F 
only period of time which is really committed to 
As there is no other poiut of time in which ‘ 
we can really serve God but this, which is present 
to us, the language of the heart should ever be, 7 


us. 


What wilt thou have me to do now ? 


*Ezekel xxx. {Zephaniah 1. xl. 
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aes A ses einiinitnii tae 
and property of these people is a mistake—a fal- 


From Beeson’s Plea for the Indian. 
THE INDIAN. 
A discourse on the cause and cure of Indian Difficulties 
within our Territories, by Joun Beeson. 

“ The knowledge of the cause is half the cure.” 

Believing that this proposition is true, and es- 
pecially applicable to the subject we are consid- 
ering, let us look for a moment at the grand pri 
mal cause whence all the evils between the 
races have arisen. This I conceive to be in the 
unnatural position assumed by our government, 
the whole pulicy of which is to keep the tribes in 
subjection through fear—to overawe and chastise 
them (which means to kill them). The effect of 
this treatment, naturally enough, calls forth the 
corresponding faculties into constant exercise. 
Thus the Indians are denounced for being cun- 
ning and revengeful, when the fact is, caution 
and combativeness, from which these manifesta- 
tions arise, are the only traits of character which, 
under such treatment, can become conspicuous. 

It does not follow that because the Indians 
are not our equals in the arts and sciences, or 
that their tiny canoe cannot compare with our 
steamboat, or their bow and arrow with our rifle 
and revolver, that we have, therefore, a right to 
control them by coercive measures. This is on- 
ly the right of might which tyrants use, and is 
always founded in injustice, and sooner or later 
punishes and often destroys the perpetrator.* * 

But we are met on every hand with the asser- 
tion that the strong will overpower the weak, 
and that, as a matter of necessity, the latter will 
have to give place to the superior race, for so na- 
ture hath ordained, ete. ete. We answer, that 
if man was ovly an intellectual brute, and brute 
purposes were the only object of his creation, 
the argument would be good enough ; but since 
all true religion, and all true philosophy, and all 
experience, teach us that the permanence and 
strength of men and nations depend upon irteg 
rity to high moral principle, the argumeut is not 
creditable to the piety and judgment of those who 
use it. Such should know that knowledge without 
virtue, or learning without love, become autago- 
nistic, and work their own destruction. * * * * 

The evil originated, [ conceive, in the position 
we occupy. Like our fathers, we assume that 
the Indians are pagans—savages—and must be 
converted or perish ; and that, as their guardi- 
ans, we must govern them or kill them. It is 
true we make treaties with them, acknowledge, 
as of right we should, each others respective suv- 
ereignty ; but then we immediately regard them 
as wards, and in some cases as paupers and vag- 
abonds. ‘Thus we destroy their ambition by tak- 
ing uway the motive to emulation and progress. 
Their consciousness of natural right is outraged, 
and they become discouraged, aud lose the pow- 
er and almost the desire to improve. 


The idea that our Government truly sustains! 
the relation of guardian, to protect the persons: parties as at present constructed ; in other words 


lacy. 
that of a usurper. 
tration of its power is that of a destroyer. 


The position we occupy in this relation is 
And the practical adminis- 
And 


because the result of this relation shocks the tru- 
est instincts and bighest moral sense of the na- 
tion, we conclude without any reference to the 
causes, that legitimate destiny, or some resistless 
agency, controls it. 


| 
! 
} 


| 


| 


We thus see that the past and present difficul- 


ties with the Indians may be justly attributed to 
the fact of our depriving them of the power of 
self-government and self-defense, aud by this 
crowning act of wrong, exposing them to the 
abuses and crimes of the civilized, without the 
motive or ability to resist their contaminations. 


We also see that in degrading them, the wrong 


has reacted upon ourselves, until the moral tone 
and high character of our people is bécoming ev- 


ery day more and more questionable before the 
world. ‘There is, therefore, the strongest possi- 
ble reason, both from a sense of justice to the 
Indian, and regard for our national interest, to 
apply 

THE REMEDY. 

This, I conceive, would require Congressional 
enactments to the following effect : 

1. To appropriate sufficient domains, as near- 
ly as possible, to the respective nativities of those 
tribes not yet provided for. 

2. To preserve saeredly free for the Indians’ 
exclusive use, all the lands heretofore granted to 
them by treaty stipulations. 

3. To make it obligatory upon the authorities 
to restrain all aggressions upon the Indian terri- 
tories. 

4. To organize the Indian Department in such 
a manner as to free it from the speculations of 
the fraudulent, and the intrigues of the _politi- 
cian, and to make it permanent, and not subject 
to change with every changing administration. 

The justice of these propusitions is self-evi- 
dent ; and every one who can realize that him- 
self and family and all the dearest interests of 
life are involved therein, would demand compli- 
ance with them. And there can be no good 
reason wiry Government should not comply ; for 
if we make treaties with a peuple, no matter how 
weak they are, national honor aud good faith re- 
quire a punctual fulfilment, because this is their 
only guarantee, and therefore should be by us 
most sacredly observed. 

But it is vbjected that the suggestion is im- 
practicable, from the fact that government func- 
tionaries ure changed with every succecding 
administration, and that rotation in ollice is a 
democratic principle, and cannot be obviated. 
Adwitting the wisdom and justice of the objec- 
tion, it shows the necessity of what we have al- 
ready proposed, viz., that-the Indian Department 
should be entirely free from all predilections of 
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it should partake more of the benevolent and pa- 
ternal character, as standing between two, to 
maintain justice for each, and the rights of both. 
It follows that the Indian, as well as the Amer- 
ican, should be fully and prominently represent- 
ed; but this is not, and can not be the case, so 
long as his affairs are exclusively in the hands of 
those whose primary object is to promote party 
or personal purposes. We should tremble for 
the interests of our children -did we know that 
they would fall under the contro! of different 
parties, who would each in turn enrich them- 
selves out of their patrimony. If, then, it is 
proper to treat the Indian as a ward or minor, 
it is equally proper that he should have, like | 
them, the election of his own guardians, and the 
right to change them when required for the re- 
dress of grievances, otherwise changes would be 
both unnecessary and disastrous. 

There is another consideration of great mo- 
ment, which the cases illustrate : a minor is en- 
couraged and aided to fit himself, in due season, 
for independence. The relation of guardian is} 
arranged very properly for this purpose. But | 
for the Indian the reverse of this seems to be the | 
object, and a multitude of officials, at an euor- 
mous expense, are kept in pay, who really help 
to keep the Indians dependent and unprogres- 
sive ; and it cannot be denied that their inter- 
ference sometimes engenders disquiet, occasions 
war, and burdens the country with “expensive 
military expeditions.” Now to remedy all this, 
i respectfully submit the substitution of 
the 


‘6 AMERICAN INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION.” 

Whose constitution calls for a board of managers 
to the number of twenty-five persons, to consist 
of both sexes, who would become the authorized 
guardians of the Indians’ interest, to take cog- 
nizance of all their financial affairs so far as_re- 
lates to the government, to have the selection 
and appointment of a sufficient number of persons 
to settle upon each reserve, to aid them in the 
developement of their resources, by the encour- 
agement of manufacturers, of commerce, and the 
culture of such staples as their country will pro- 
duce, so as to become self-sustaining and pro- 
gressive in all the vocations of a true civiliza- 
tion. 

This Association being based upon a benevo- 
lent and patriotic platform—having neither sec- 
tarian nor political aims, and being composed of 
representatives of different classes—would be 
more likely to advance the highest interests of 
both races, than could be reasonably expected 
from temporary officials under the control of a 
dominant sect or party. 

It is not the purpose of this Association to 
govern, so much as to aid the Indians with the 
facilities and example for self-developement and 
self-sustenance, giving them the lights of science 
and arts, leaving them at perfect liberty to break 
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nian 
up or retain the tribal state as they please, and Mpent. 
to adopt such sccial and commercial relations a3 Mind as 
shall conduce to the mutual harmony of them.Man be 
selves and those engaged in their improvement, Mpanen' 
In order to give efficiency, and to insure succes M™  [t is. 


to the plan contemplated, it is proposed to locate 
at once from fifty to a hundred persons, more or 
less, upon every suitable place for a convenient 
settlement within the respective domains, where 
from three hundred to six hundred Indians cap 
be collected together—subject, however, to such 
arrangements as the parties desire. The settler 
shall be composed of a fair proportion of farmers, 
gardeners, mechanics, and professional persons, 
all of whom shall be of sound intellect and stir. 
ling integrity, kind in disposition and temperate, 
simple and industrious in their habits, and who 
will readily conform to the regulations of their 
respective communities. 

The best teachers, and the best modes of in. 
struction adapted to the Indian mind, as well a 
for the settlers, shall be adopted, and upon all 
the principal reserves a printing-press should be 
in use to encourage communications and promote 
honorable emulation among the tribes. Also 
upon each a model farm and garden should be 
established. * * * * 

It must be obvious to every thinking mind, 
that the plan proposed can hardly fail of suecess, 
provided Government gives it the necessary en- 
couragement; for who does not see that these 
colonies of industrious men and women, in bar. 
monious action causing the earth to bring forth 
plenty, and forming homes adorned with arti- 
cles of use and beauty, would form nuclei of at- 
traction, around which the untaught Indian would 
gravitate as naturally as the streams run to the 
ocean? It could not be otherwise than that 
these examples, illustrating the advantages of 
labor, would do more to raise the Indian moral-§ 
ly and intellectually, in one year, than could be J 
accomplished in a life-time under present ar- 
rangements, for the simple reason that all their| 
interests would be considered, and their whole | 
nature appealed to without exciting opposition | 
by disputing taeir creeds or their ceremonies. 

But some will ask, is the object worth the ex- 
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pense? ‘The answer is, Yes; inasmuch as it is | = 

more economical to save than to destroy, to enjoy 
peace than to prosecute war, to have our Indian | has 
territories occupied with thriving communities #has 
instead of “‘ predatory and hostile savages,’ and J see 
to have the great heart of our whole nation throb- J o¢ 
bing with its own congenial impulse for liberty iy 1 
and justice for all, instead of the fitful and sick- 9°" 
ly palpitation of a tyrant coward. ey’ 
The advantages of the proposition are incal- Gof 
culable, fur all the above and vastly more would ¥ pj 
be realized ; and even if the Indians alone were | |, 
to be the recipients of benefit, the object would © Th 
be sufficiently grand and just to command the : 
ni 


best energies of the country for its accomplish- 


ne 
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ase, and 

tons as 

f them. 

ement. Hnanent peace. 

Succes MM [t is, then, not so much a matter of dollars | 
'0 locate Mand cents as of vital principles. The question | 
more ors not alone, Shall we save the Indians? but shall 
Venient [ke save ourselves? * * * Or shall we continue, 


» Where Milas at present, to divide and devour each otier, 


















1aDs can Mand like the forgotten nations of antiquity, crum- 
to such MMible into inglorious oblivion, leaving it for other | 
Settlers nations, or another race, to work out a higher | 
armers, Miiestiny for humanity ? 


The subject commends itself with a stern di- | 
ectness to every statesman, and with a fervid- | 
ness to every patriot and to every parent, strong- | 
pr than words can express. It proclaims aloud, | 
hat the spoilations of the Indians, are but the 


expressions of rights disowned, of humanities 


eTsons, 
nd stir. 
'perate, 
nd who 
f their 


8 of in-Mirushed, and that the same potency will ere long | 
well as @Myltimate in America’s destruction. With these | 
pon all@Mertainties before us, and with the power to| 
ould belhoose good or evil for ourselves and for our 
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hildren, may I not entreat my countrymen to | 
save the outcasts, lest we become castaways—to | 
have mercy and do justly—that our days may be | 
ong in the land; that the blessings of them that 


mind, (Mare ready to perish may come upon us, and that 


uccess, MRthe great Father of all may again lift upon us the 
Ary eD- Might of his countenance, and cause peace and joy | 
these Wiiito be our inheritance forever. 

in har. iri laa 
forth B®, > aan Si ea laoea. f 
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would 
to thi eta | Seen a, Mae 
n that We mentioned in a fo.mer number that ef- 
yes of (ports were being made in this city to form an Ln- 
moral- dian Aid Association. We are glad to state that 
ld be Much an Association has beea formed, and that | 
nt ar-/@. ; ‘ ‘ 
their gp’ commends itself to the attention of Friends 
whole |qgnot only as a benevolent enterprise, and as afford- 
sition Wing a field for those to labor who have long felt 
les. the wrong, but because the articles of associa- 
a tion are based upon peacable principles, and are 
enjoy not sectarian in their character. This movement 
ndian bas not been ushered in by popular clamor, and 
nities has little in it at present to attract those who are 
the seeking for great things; but it has grown out 
berty of the fact that the attention of a few thought- 
sick- 9 ful persons has been called to the subject by an 
eye witness of some of the wrongs and sufferings 
incal- Bof the Indians. We give some extracts from “‘ A 
a Discourse on the cause and cure of Indian diffi- 
vould» Culties within our Territories, by John Beeson.” 
| the | Zhe plan and objects stated may seem of a mag- 
lish. ¥ nitude almost too great to attempt, and no doubt 
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LS 
ment. We owe all they require, both as a debt} many difficulties and discouragements will have 
pnd as a restitution ; and until thisis paid, there} to be encountered, yet when we remember that 
an be no foundation for national reform or per-| ,yman hearts are to be appealed to which can 


respond to justice and truth when rightly touched, 
we have reason to look for ultimate success to 
every effort which originates in enlightened and 
disinterested benevolence. 


MarriepD, By the approbation of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, in Norristown, Pa., on the evening of the 7th 
inst., GeorGe F. Norta, son of the late Abel North, 
of Philadelphia, to Lypra K., daughter of Jacob L. 
Paxon. 





—, According to the order of Friends, on 3d 
day, the 12th iast, at the house of her father, Wit- 
LIAM Cocks, and Saran, daughter of Henry C., and 
Deborah Bowron. 





f= Subscribers who do not preserve the Intelli- 
gencer for binding, and have Nos. 1, 2, or 3,—particu- 
larly No. 1, of the present volume—will confer a favor 
on the publisher by sending it to his address by mail. 





A Frienp of middle age, desires a situation as as- 
sistant in a Boarding School. She is capable of su- 
perintending domestic affairs. Enquire, for further 
particulars, of Resecca TuRNER, 

15 S. Howard St., Baltimore. 


From the Atiantic Monthly. 
OUGHT WOMEN TO LEARN THE ALPHABET? 
(Continued from page 72.) 


Nothing can be more absurd than to impose 
entirely distinct standards, on the two sexes, or 
to expect that woman, any more than man, will 
accomplish anything great without due prepara- 
tion and adequate stimulus. Mrs. Patten, who 
navigated her husband’s ship from Cape Horn 
to California, would have failed in the effort, for 
all her beroism, if she had not, unlike most of 
her sex, been taught to use her Bowditch. 
Florence Nightingale, when she heard of the 
distresses in the Crimea, did not, as most people 
imagine, rise up and say, ‘‘ I am a woman, ignor- 
ant, but intuitive, with very little sense of infor- 
mation, but exceedingly sublime aspirations ; my 
strength lies in my weakness; 1 can do all 
things without knowing anything about them.” 
Not at all. During ten years she had been in 
hard training for precisely such services,—had 
visited all the hospitals in London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Paris, Lyons, Rome, Brussels, and Ber- 
lin,—had studied under the Sisters of Charity, 
and been twice a nurse in the Protestant Institn- 
tion at Kaiserswerth. ‘Therefore she did not 
merely carry to the Crimea a woman’s heart, as 
her stock in trade, but she knew the alphabet of 
her profession better than the men around her. 
Of course, genius and enthusiasm are for both 
sexes, elements unforeseen and incalculable ; but, 
as a geveral rule, great achievements imply great 
preparations and favorable conditions. 

To disregard this truth is unreasonable in the 
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abstract and cruel in its consequences. If an 
extraordinary male gymnast can clear a height 
of ten feet with the aid of a spring-board, it would 
be considered slightly absurd to ask a womam to 
leap eleven feet without one; yet this is precise- 
ly what society and the crities have always done. 
Training and wages and social approbation are 
very elastic spring-boards, and the whole course 
of history has seen these offered bounteously 
to one sex and as sedulously withheld from the 
other. Let woman consent to be a doll, and 
there was no finery so gorgeous, no baby-house 
so costly, but she might aspire to share its lavish 
delights ;—let her ask simply for an equal chance 
to learn, to labor, and to live,and it wasas if that 
same doll should open its lips, and propound 
Euclid’s forty-seventh proposition. While we 
have all deplored the helpless position of indigent 
women, and lamented that they had no alternative 
beyond the needle, the wash-tub, the school-room, 
and the street, we have yet resisted their admission 
into every new occupation, denied them training, 
and cut their compensation down. Like Charles 
Lamb, who atoned for coming late to the office 
in the morning by going away early in the after 
noon, we have, first, half educated women, and 
then, to restore the balance, only half paid them. 
What innumerable obstacles have been placed 
in the way of female physicians ! what a compli- 
cation of difficulties has been encountered by 
female printers, engravers, and designers! In 
London, Mr. Bennett was recently mobbed for 
lecturing to women on watchmaking. In this 
couutry, we have known grave professors to re- 
fuse to address lyceums which thought fit to em- 
ploy an occasioval female lecturer. Mr. Comer 
states that it was ‘in the face of ridicule and 
sneers’’ that he began to educate women as book- 
keepers, eight years ago; and it is alittle con- 
temptible in the authoress of “A Woman’s 
Thoughts on Women” to revive the same satire 
now, when she must know that in one half the 
retail shops in Paris her own sex rules the ledger, 
and Mawmon knows no Salic law. 

We find, on investigation, what these con- 
siderations would fead us to expect, that eminent 
women have commonly been more exceptional in 
their training and position than even in their 
genius. They have excelled the average of their 
own sex because they have had more of the ordi- 
nary advantages of the other sex. Take any 
department of learning or skill ; take, for instance, 
the knowledge of languages, the universal alpha- 
bet, philology. On the great stairway, at Padua, 
stands the statue of Elena Cornaro, professor of 
six languages in that once revowned university. 
But Elena Cornaro was educated like a boy, by 
her father. On the great door of the University 
of Bologna is inscribed the epitaph of Clotilda 
Tambroni, the honored correspondent of Porson, 
and the first Greek scholar of Southern Europe 
in herday. But Clotilda Tambroni was educat- 


ed like a boy, by Emanuele Aponte. How fing 
are those prefatory words, “ by a Right Reverey, 
ed Prelate,” to that pioneer book in Anglo-Say, 
on lore, Elizabeth Elstob’s grammar: “Qy 
earthly possessions are indeed our patrimony, x 
derived to us by the industry of our fathers; by 
the language in which we speak is our mother. 
tongue, and who so proper to play the critic jy 
this as the females ?”’ But this particular femak 
obtained the rudiments of her rare educatig 
from her mother, before she was eight years old, 
in spite of much opposition from her right rey. 
erend guardians. Adelung, the highest author. 
ty, declares that all modern philology is found. 
ed on the translation of a Russian vocabula 
into two hundred different dialects by Catherine 
II. But Catherine shared, in childhood, the in. 
structors of her brother, Prince Frederick, anj 
was subject to some reproach for learning, though 
a girl,so much more rmpidly than hedid. Chris 
tina of Sweden ironically reproved Madame Dacia 
for her translation of Callimachus: “ Such a} 
pretty girl as you are, are you not ashamed to be 
so learned ?” 
Greek by contriving to do her embroidery in the 
room where her father was teaching her stupid 


brother; and her queenly critic had learned ti 


read Thucydides, harder Greek than Callimachus, 
before she was fourteen. And so down to ow 
own day, who knows how many mute, inglorious 
Minervas may have perished unenlightened, 
while Margaret Fuller and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning were being educated “ like boys ?” 
This expression simply means that they had 
the most solid training which the times afforded. 
Most persons would instantly take alarm at the 
very words; that is, they have so little faith in 
the distinctions which Nature has established, 
that they think, if you teach the alphabet, or 
anything else, indiscriminately to both sexes, you 
annul all difference between them. The com- 
mon reasoning is thus: ‘‘ Boys and girls are 
acknowledged to be distinct beings. Now boys 
study Greek and algebra, medicine and book 
keeping. 'Cherefore girls should not.” As if 


one should say: Boys and girls are distinct} 


beings. Now boys eatbeefand potatoes. There- 
fore, obviously, girls should not.” a 
The analogy between physical and spiritual 
food is precisely in point. The simple truth is, 
that, amid the vast range of human powers and 
properties, the fact of sex is butone item. \ ital 
and momentous in itself, it does not constitute 
the whole organism, but only a small part of it. 
The distinction of male and female is special, aim- 
ed at a certain end; and apart from that end, it 
is, throughout all the kingdoms of Nature, of 
minor importance. With but trifling exceptions, 
from infusorial up to man, the female animal 


moves, breathes, looks, listens, runs, flies, swims, J 


But Madame Dacier acquirel jm There 


sonthe 


pursues its food, eats it, digests it, in precisely J 


the same manner as the male; all instincts, 
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ll characteristics, are the same, except as to} as shall leave some spare time, to be appropriat- 
the one solitary factof parentage. The eaglejed in other directions. The argument against 
‘; not checked in soaring by any conscious-|each new emancipation of woman is precisely 
ness of sex, nor asks the sex of the timid hare,|that always made against the liberation of serfs 
its quarry. Nature, for high purposes, creates|and the enfranchisement of plebeiavs,—that the 
land guards the sexual distinction, but keeps it; new position will take them from their legiti- 
umbly subordinate to still more important/mate business. ‘ How can he [or she] get wis- 
ones. * * * * * * * * */dom that holdeth the plough, [or the broom,] 
Everybody sees that the times are altering the |—whose talk is of bullocks (or of babies) ?”’ 
shole material position of woman; but most} Yet the American farmer has already emancipa- 
persons do not appear to see the inevitable social }ed himself from these fancied incompatibilities, 
and moral changes which are also involved. As|and so will the farmer’s wife. In a nation where 
has been already said, the woman of ancient his- | there is no leisure-class and no peasantry, this whole 
ory was a slave to physicial necessities, both in|theory of exclusion is an absurdity. We all 
war and peace. In war she could do too little; | have a little leisure, and we must all make the 
fin peace she did too much, under the material | most of it. If we will confine large interests and 
ompulsions which controlled the world. How/duties to those who have nothing else to do, we 
could the Jews, for instance, elevate woman? | must go back to monarchy at once; if otherwise, 
They could not spare her from the wool and the | then the alphabet, and its consequences, must be 
flax and the candle that goeth not out by night.|open to woman as to man. Jean Paul says no- 
In Rome, when the bride first stepped across her|bly in his ‘ Levana,” that, “ before and after 
threshold, they did not ask her, Do you know| being a mother, a woman is a human being, and 
the alphabet ? they asked simply, Can you spin ? | neither maternal nor conjugal relation can super. 
There was no higher epitaph than Queen Amala-| sede the human responsibility, but must become 
sontha’s,—Domum servavit, lanam fecit. In]its means and instrument.” | And it is good to 
Beotia, brides were conducted home ia vehicles} read the manly speech, un this subject, of John 
whose wheels were burned at the door, in token|Quincy Adams, quoted at length by his recent 
that they were never to leave the house again. | venerable biographer,—in which, after fully de- 
Pythagoras instituted at Crotona an annual] fending the political petitions of the women of 
festival for the distaff ; Confucius, in China, did | Plymouth, he declares that “ the correct principle 
the same for the spindle; and these celebrated |is, that women are not only justified, but exhibit 
not the freedom, but the serfdom, of woman. the most exalted virtue, when they do depart 
And even into modern days this same tyran-|from the domestic circle, and enter on the con- 
nical necessity has lingered. “Go spin, you|cerns of their country, of humanity, and of their 
jades! go spin!’ was the only answer vouch. | God.” 
safed by the Earl of Pembroke to the twice- (To be continued.) 
banished nuns of Wilton. And even now, travel- 
lers agree that throughout civilized Europe, with WALK SOFTLY. 
the partial exception of England and France,| The tiniest pebble thrown sea-ward from the 
the profound absorption of the mass of women|beach, causes a wavelet, whose influences are 
in household labors renders their general eleva-| felt for unnumbered leagues out upon old ocean’s 
tion impossible. But wich us Americans, and in | bosom. The softest whisper excites vibrations 
this age, when all these vast labors are being jin the atmosphere around us, which cease not 
more and more transferred to arms of brass and|this side the boundless ether; so the act or 
Iron,—when Rochester grinds the flour, and|thought of an immortal man, however insignifi- 
Lowell weaves the cloth, and the fire on the hearth jcant, may color a lifetime, may leave influences 
has gone into black retirement and mourning,— | which shall not cease, until time shall be no longer; 
when the wiser a virgin is, the less she has to do| influences for good or ill, to millions of immor- 
with oil in her lamp,—when the needle has made tals like himself, for unending ages. These 
its last dying speech and confession in the “ Song things being so, it would seem that every act 
of the Shirt,” and the sewing-machine has chang- ' should bea felt responsibility, and every thought 
ed those doleful marches to delightful measures,'a prayer. Let us all walk softly then, or at 
—how is it possible fur the blindest to help see- least with a motive aud a wish for good. 
ing that a new era is begun, and that the time} A crust of bread thrown thoughtlessly by a 
has come for wowan to learn the alphabet ? ifellow student, made Prescott, in a measure, 
Nobody asks for any abolition of domestic sightless for near half a century. An ill-timed 
labor for women, any more than of outdoor labor jest has severed many a warm friendship, and 
for men. Of course, most women will still con-' planted bitterness for a lifetime, where ought to 
tinue to be mainly occupied with the indvor care have welled up the warmest, and purest, and 
of their families, and most men with their ex- loveliest springs of our nature. Many a time 


ternal support. All that is desireable for either and oft, has a frown, a harsh word, an unfeeling 
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which were budding to a new and changed and 
better life. Reader, let us all walk softly then 
by day and by night, at home and abroad, inas- 
much as for every step in life, we must give 
account at the judgmeat.—Hall’s Journal of 
Health. 


MY FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
BY FRANCIS D. GAGE. 


I used to think, when I, a child, 
Played with the pebbles on the shore, 
Of the clear river, rippling wild, 
That rolied before my father’s door, 
How long, how very long’twould be 
Ere [ could live out fifty years ; 
To think of it oft checked my glee, 
And‘filled my childish heart with fears. 


I looked at grandma as she sat, 
Her forehead decked with silvery rime, 
And thought “ When I'm as old as that, 
Must I darn stockings all the time? 
Must [ sit in an arm chair so, 
A white frilled cap around my face, 
With dull drab strings, and ne’er a bow, 
And keep things always in their place?” 


The lines of care, the sigh of pain, 
The “ Hush!” her lips so oft let fall, 
Made me wish, o’er and o’er again, 
I never might grow old at all. 
Yet she was ever cheerful, and 
Would oft times join our sports and mirth ; 
And many a play by her was planned 
Around the winter evening hearth. 


But then she played not by the brook, 

She did not gather pretty flowers, 
She did not sing with merry look, 

Nor make a spring-time of the hours. 
So, when she said, one sunny morn, 

“ You will be old, like me, some day,” 
I wept like one of hope forlorn, 

And threw my playthings all away. 


Be old! like grandma and not roam 
The glen in spriog, for violets blue, 
Or bring the bright May blossoms bome, 
Or pick the strawberries ’mong the dew! 
Be old! and in the summer time 
Take weary saps in mid-day hours, 
Aud fail the Chandler trees to climb, 
And shake the ripening fruit in showers! 


Be old! and have no nutting-bees 
Upon the hillside, rustling brown, 
Or hang upon the vine-clad trees, 
And shout the rich ripe clusters down! 
Be old! and sit round wintry fires ! 
Be fifty ! have no sliding spree? 
And bush away all wild desires! 
I thought ’twere better not to be. 


But two score years have glided by, 
With summer’s heat and winter’s cold, 
With sunny hours and clouded sky, 
Till now I’m fifty—now I’m old. 
The sun-burnt looks are silvery now, 
That used to dangle in the wind ; 
And eyes are dim, and feet move slow, 
That left my playmates all bebind. 
I’d like to climb the apple tree, 
Where once the spicy sweeting grew, 
Make grape-vine swings and have a glee ; 
But I am fifty—'t would n’t do. 


I'd like to go a nutting now, 
And gather violets in the glen— 

And wreathe the wild flowers round my brow, 
As well as e’erI did at ten. 


I’ like to slide upon the pond, 
To watch the old mill struggling there 
In icy chains while all beyond 
Was one broad mirror, cold and glare. 
I'd like to see the noisy school, 
Let out a-nooning, as of old, 
Play “ Lost my glove,” and “ Mind the rule;” 
My heart throbs quick—it is not cold. 


I hear the cry of Kate and Jane, 
Of Lottie, Lina, Helen, Sue— 
Ab, yes! (Ill own it) in between 
Come George and Dan, and William, too. 
I'm fifty, but I am not sad ; 
I see no gloom in ripening years ; 
My hopes are bright, my spirit glad— 
How vain were all my childish fears! 


My childish sports, I loved them then ; 

I love to think them over still ; 
To shut my eyes, and dream again 

Of silvery stream and woodland hill. 
But life has pleasures holier still 

Than childhood’s play, with all its zest, 
That, as we journey down the hill, 

Make each succeeding year the best. 


Now stalwart men are at my hearth, 
Aud “ bonnie lassies” laughing free, 

That had not lived on this good earth, 
To love and labor, but for me ; 

And sball I pine for chiidhood’s joys, 
For woodland walks and violets blue, 

While round me merry girls and boys 
Are doing what I used to do? 


My days of toil, my years of care, 
Have never chilled my spirit’s flow, 
Or made one flower of life less fair 
Than in the spring-time long ago. 
The paths I trod were sometimes rough, 
And sharp and piercing to my feet; 
Yet there were daisied walks enough 
To make it all seem smooth and sweet, 


Friends that I loved have passed from sight 
Before me to the spirit home ; 
But in the day that knows no night, 
I know they’ll greet me when I come, 
Hopes that I cherished, too, were vain ; 
But I have lived to feel and kaow 
That were life to live o’er again, 
’Twere better that it should be so. 


At every winding of the way, 

I’ve sought for love, and love have given; 
For love can cheer the darkest day, 

And make the poorest home a heaven. 


Oh ! ye who ’re passing down like me, 
Life’s autumn side, be brave and strong, 
And teach the lisper at your knee 
That fifty years is not so long; 
That if they would be ever young 
And free from dolorous pain and care, 
The life-harp must be ever strung 
With love of duty everywhere. 


As violins in foreign lands, 
Broken and shattered o’er and o’er, 
When mended and in skilful hands, 
Make sweeter music than before, 
So, oft the heart, by sorrow torn, 
Gives forth a loftier, clearer song 
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Than that which greeted us at morn, 
When it was new, and brave, and strong. 


Father, I thank thee for them all, 

These fifty years which now have passed ; 
Ob! guide me, guard me, till the fall 

Of death my form shall hide at last. 
Let me in love and kindness still 

Live on, nor e’er grow hard and cold ; 
Bend me and break me to thy will, 

But may my spirit ne’er grow old! 





From the Boston Journal. 
BOTH SIDES. 


A man in his carriage was riding along, 
A gaily dressed wife by his side ; 

In satin and laces she looked like a queen, 
And he like a king in his pride. 


A wood-sawyer stood on the street as they passed, 
The carriage and couple he eyed, 

And said, as he worked with his saw on the log, 
“ | wish I was rich and could ride.” 


The man in the carriage remarked to his wife— 
“ One thing [ would give if I could— 
I would give all my wealth for the strength and the 
health 
Of the man who saweth the wood.” 


A pretty young maid, with a bundle of work 
Whose face as the morning is fair, 

Went tripping along with a smile of delight, 
While humming a love-breathing air. 


She looked on the carriage,—the lady she saw, 
Arrayed in apparel so fine, 

And said in a whisper, “ I wish from my heart 
Those satins and laces were mine.” 


The lady looked out on the maid with her work, 
So fair in her calico dress, 

And said, ‘‘1’d relinquish possession and wealth 
Her beauty and youth to possess.” 


Thus in this world, whatever our lot, 
Our minds and our time we employ 

Io longing and sighing for what we have not, 
Ungrateful for what we enjoy. 


We welcome the pleasure for which we have sighed; | 


The heart has a void in it still, 
Growing deeper and wider the longer we live, 
That nothing but heaven can fill. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


LECTURE BY PROF. AGASSIZ. 


But I have undertaken to address you con 


the desirableness of introducing the study of natu- 
ral history in our schools, and of establishing that 
instruction as a means of developing the faculties, 


and as a means of leading the child to the know- 


ledge of the Creator, and I will now turn to the 
point of my address. Natural History, I have 
already said, should be taught from objects and 
not from books, and you see at once that this re- 
quires teachers who know these objects, and not 
merely teachers who can read and see whether 
the lesson set has beep committed faithfully to 
memory. The teacher must know these objects 
before he can teach them. And he ought to 
bring them into the school, and to exhibit them 
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to the scholars, and not only that, but to place 
them in the hands of each scholar. 

Some years ago I was requested by the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education to give some lee- 
tures on Natural History to the teachers assem- 
bled in different parts of the State in those inter- 


| esting meetings known as teachers’ institutes ; and 


I had been asked to give some instruction on 
insects, that the teachers might be prepared to 
show what insects are injurious to vegetation, 
and what are not, and that they might impart 
that information to all. I thought the best way 
to proceed would be to place the objects in their 
own hands, for I knew that mere verbal instrue- 
tion would not be transformed into actual know- 
ledge, that my words would be carried away as 
such, and that what was needed was the impres- 
sion of objects. I therefore went out and collee- 
ted several hundred grasshoppers, brought them 
them in, and gave one into the hand of every 
one present. It created universal laughter; yet 
the examination of these objects had not been 
carried on long before every one was interested, 
and instead of looking at me, looked at the thing. 
And they began to examine and to appreciate 
what it was to see, and see carefully. At first, 
I pointed out the things which no one could see. 
‘We can’t see them,” they said. “But look 
again,” said I, “‘ for I can see things ten times 
smaller then these ;” and they finally discerned 
them. Itis only the want of patience in the 


| difficult art of seeing that makes it so much more 


difficult. 


The power of the human eye is very 


| great, andit is the want of training which sets 
/ $0 narrow limits to its boundaries. 
| ing examined one object minutely—one of those 
| objects which can be seen everywhere,take ano- 


After hav- 


ther, one which has some similitude to it. 
Analyze its parts one after the other. Point 
out the difference which exists between this and 
that examined before, and you are at once on 


| that track so importantin all education, which 


exists in comparisons. It is by comparisons that 
we ascertain the difference which exists between 
things, and it is by comparizons,“also that we as- 


| certain the general features of things, and it is 


by comparisons that we reach general proposi- 
tions. In fact, comparisons are at the b.ttom of 
all philosophy. Without comparisons we never 
cau generalize. Without comparisons we never 
could go beyond the knowledge of isolated, dis- 
connected facts. Now, do yon notsee what im- 
portance there must be in such training; how it 
will awaken the faculties, how it will develop 
them, how it will be suggestive of further inqui- 
ries and further comparisons, and as soon as one 
has begun that sort of study there is no longer 
any dulness in it. Once imbued with the de- 
light of studying the objects of nature, the stu- 
dent only feels that his time is too limited in 
proportion to his desire for more knowledge. 
And I say that we can in this way become better 
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acquainted with ourselves. We can understand 
our own nature, our relations to the world at 
Jarge ina better manner. We can know how 
we are related to the whole animal kingdom, if 
we once begin that kind of comparison. At first 
it may seem difficult to find any resemblance be- 
tween man and quadrupeds, between quadrupeds 
and birds, between birds and reptiles, between 
reptiles and fishes ; and if we were to attempt to 
compare a fish to a man, it would seem prepos- 
terous. And yet the two are constructed on the 
same plan. The same elements of structure 
which we may see in the fish, are, only in a more 
lofty combination, presented again inthe man, 
and it may be shown in the simplest manner that 
there is one simple gradation leading up from the 
fish to the noble stature of man. And these 

comparisons are the best means of developing all 
our faculties, because they call out not only 

all the powers of observation, but the ability of 
man to generalize, and at the same time to dis- 
criminate. They call into effect all those abili 

ties which distinguish men from men, which 

give men power over other men, and give men the 
power of discriminating judiciously, and of com- 

bining properly all the ability of discerning dif- 

ferences, as well as resemblances : one constitutes 

the art of observing, while the other constitutes | 
the art of the philosopher. The difficult art of 
thinking can be acquired by this method in a} 
more rapid way than any other. When we 


study logic or mental philosphy in text-books, 


which we commit to memory, it is not the mind 
which we cultivate—it is the memory alone. 
The mind may come in, but if it does in that 
method, it is only in an accessory way. But if 
we learn to think by unfolding thoughts our- 
selves from the examination of objects brought 
before us, then we acquire them for ourselves, 
and we acquire the ability of applying our 
thoughts in life. It is only by the ability of ob- 
serving for ourselves that we can free ourselves 
from the burden of authority. As long as we 
have not learned how to settlea question for 
ourselves we go for authority, or we take the 
opinion of our neighbor ; that is, we remain tools 
in his hands, if he chooses to use usin that way, 
or we declare our incapability of having an opin- 
ion of our own. How shall we form opinions of 
our own otherwise than by examining the facts 
in the case; and how can we learn to examine 
facts more readily than by taking at first those 
facts which are unchangeable, those facts over 
which man, with all his pride, can have no con- 
trol. Man cannot make the sun to start off and 
move in space; man cannot change the princi- 
ples of the solar system; he cannot make plants 
sprout out of their season; he must take the 
phenomena of nature as they are. ‘They should 
teach him humility and truth. He should learn 
that what exists,in nature is true, and that to learn 
to follow truth he must bow to what is; he must 
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bow to what he cannot change from the nature, 
things ; but at the same time he learns how, 
ascertain what is and how things are; and while} 
learns that, he acquires a power which afterwar 
can neither be checked nor lessened, and whic 
is ever improving in proportion as opportunity 
for further observation is increasing. I yj 
select a very trivial case to show you in why 
Way we may reach a question from the obsery, 
tion of special faets. Let us take an earth-wor, 
[ Prof. A. here drewon the blackboard represent. 
tations of the things described.] It is a cylinds. 
cal elongated animal, with transverse rings ql 
along. Upon each of these rings there are stif 
bristles standing out in opposite directions } 
the motion of which the animal moves along 
Let us examine the lobster. Here we have an. 
other animal, with a body, tail, leg, and a varie. 
ty of appendages in the shape of claws and leg, 
It has no resemblance to the earth-worm. Le 
us examine the wasp or bee. Here we have a 
animal still different. It has wings, and it pre 
sents three different regions of the body. and ye 
it is constructed on the same plan as the other, 
Let us see what they have in common. Ther 
are a succession of rings which are moveable one 
upon the other. If we examine the maggot from 
which the wasp is hatched, we shall find that it 
much resembles the earth-worm, but as it grows 
there are fewer rings around the body. [The 
similarities and differences of the three animal 
named were described at length] They have 
at the commencement these things in common —a 
cylindrical body divided into a number of joints, 
which are moveable one upon the other. We have 
therefure reached the general proposition that all 
these animals have a common structure ; that they 
are all built upon a common plan, and that the 
elements of the structure, the architecture of it, 
consists merely in the combination of rings. 
The difference arises only in the progress of 
growth, and they increase in every region until 
we have as complicated an animal, superior to 
the worm, as the lobster is superior to the bee 
or wasp. How was the discovery of these facts 
accomplished? First by an observation singly 
of these things, one independently of the other; 
then by a comparison of their different stages of 
growth with one another; then by a comparison 
of all the successive stages of growth of one with 
the successive stages of growth of the other; 
then by comparison of all the features with one 
another ; and then we reached the general conclu- 
siou that there was but one plan of structure of 
the whole ; but as soon as we have reached this 
generalization, we have at once also come to the 
conviction that between animals organized on 
this plan, there can be no similarity to the ani- 
mals organized on any other plan. We find that 
our frame is built in a very different way. If 
we begin to analyze the difference, then we see 
that what distinguishes man is his head and 
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rain, his middle body andlimbs. It would not 
ea difficult thing to show that the same bones 
re found in quadrupeds as in man; and that 
heir limbs and organization correspond. It only 
hows that the Great Architect knew how to ap- 
bly the same means to purposes as different as 
valking and flying. Even in fish the fins are 
poly modified arms and legs, and are constructed 
mn the same plan of arrangement, as may be 
jistinctly traced by any person who would for 
moment establish a comparison for himself, by 
not merely speaking these things, telling them 
naschool-room—only where the bodies of the 
snimals are at hand to show them. If you use 
specimen in place of a text-book, you will exhibit 
he similarity which exists between animals con- 
structed on this plan, and you will introduce the 
most secure foundation for generalization which 
you can secure. You will have shown that the 
back-bone of the fish is the same as that which 
supports our frame ; that the bones which form 
he ill-shaped and elongated head, are the same 
shich form our skull and brain, and that the fin 
which is attached is only a modified arm. It is 
only in reference to special adaptation that the 
differences are introduced. I have entered into 
details to show you that such objects exhibited 
and compared will suggest ideas, and will lead 
to the training of the mind in a much more effec- 
tive manner than by any study of mere text- 
books of general propositions and sentences. And 
yet I consider that of the utmost importance. 
Let me not be understood as if I thought that 
the study of writers was not of importance. It 
is only in developing all our faculties, with mak- 
ing man what he way be, it is only in giving to 
his mind that noble development of his faculties 
that we urge this object. If we cultivate the 
imagination and the memory, and thus cultiva- 
tion of the senses is neglected, the ability of ob- 
serving is neglected, and all those abilities which 
man may acquire by the culture of his senses, by 
the art of observing, are left untrained. The 
great element of education is left out of our sys- 
tem; that which appeals to the senses; that 
which appeals to the power of observing ; that 
which requires activity of manipulation, and 
while only the imaginative faculties and the me- 
mories are cultivated, the other faculties are left 
starving. In our age, while the study of natural 
history is so manifestly necessary to the work of 
men, add that means to the culture of schools; 
and do it as soon as it is possible to educate the 
teachers who will be capable of imparting inform- 
ation ; and that can be done easily, by following 
the wise method which has been adopted in every 
other branch. When physical geography was 
introduced into our schools, how was it done? 
One man wentabout from school to school and gave 
instruction in that one branch, and his pupils are 
now teachers. Send us a fewscholars who have 
aptitude for that study in our principal schools 
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in which we teach natural history, and in the 
teachers’ institutes, and in theschools themselves, 
let them show what can Le taught, and very soon 
the spirit will be caught and will spread, and in 
afew years we may have our system of education 
embodying that branch of study, and 1 verily be- 
lieve it to be one of the most important additions 
which can be made to our system of education. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY - ONE. 

Exercise for the body, occupation for the 
mind—these are the grand constituents of health 
and happiness, the cardinal points upon which 
every thing turns. Motion seems to be a great 
preserving principle of nature, to which even 
inanimate things are subject ; for the winds, waves, 
the earth itself, are restless, and the waving of 
trees, shrubs, and flowers is known to be an es- 
sential part of their economy. A fixed rule of 
taking several hours’ exercise every day, if possi- 
ble, in the open air, if not, under cover, will be 
almost certain to secure us from the attacks of 
low spirits, or ennui, that monster who is ever 
waylaying the rich and indolent. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Humsotpt.—Baron Humboldt has addressed the fol- 
lowing note to the Berlin journals :—“ Overwhelmed 
by the numbers of letters sent me, and which are in- 
creasing every day, amounting to from 1,600 to 2,000 
per annum—mapny, too, being on the most futile sub- 
jects, such as demands for my autograph, and offers to 
cure me of all diseases—I once more make a public 
appeal to the persons who wish me well, and request 
them not to occupy themselves so much with what 
concerns me, in order that with the diminution of 
strength, physical and intellectual, which I experience, 
I may be allowed a little leisure for study and compo- 
sition. I trust that this step, to which | have recourse 
with reluctance, will not be interpreted unkindly.” 


Russta.—A disagreeable sensation has been pro- 
duced in official circles at St. Petersburg, by the de- 
claration of the committee of the Government respect- 
ing emancipation, that the nobility express the opin- 
ion that this reform is intended to ruin the Russian 
nobles. The committee demand recompense for the 
lands ceded to the peasants, and advise the nobility to 
break. off all communication with them. The docu- 
ment indicates a profound sentiment of bitterness and 
irritation. 


Caina.—The learned Russians connected with the 
college in Pekin, have recently announced that ace 
cording to the last census returns, China contains a 
population of four hundred and fifty-five millions. 


Parer.—A French gentleman, an amateur in chem- 
istry, has discovered a new mode of making paper. It 
is simply by boiling slices of wood with a certain 
quantity of mineral and vegetable alkali. If we may 
rely on the statement of the inventor, who intends to 
practice his method on a large scale, he can produce 
from 54 kilogrammes of slices of fir-wood, and 5 kilo- 
grammes of alkali, a ream of very large paper as white 
as snow, and as fine as silk. 


THE RAPID GrowTH of Leavenworth city, Kansas, is 
astonishing. Although only four years old, it con- 
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tains a population of 10,460, and an assessed valua- 
tion of $3,871,375. It has nine churches, ten schools, 
four daily and four weekly papers, seven job printing 
offices, eighty-nine lawyers, and forty doctors. 


Tue Stave Trape.—The State Assembly of New 
York, by a very strong vote, has passed the following 
resolutions in regard to the re-opening of the Slave- 
trade: 

“ Rrsolved, If the Senate concur, that the citizens of 
this State look with surprise and detestation upon the 
virtual opening of the Slave-trade within the Federal 
Union ; that against this invasion of our laws, of our 
feelings, and of the dictates of Christianity, we sol- 
emnly protest ; that we call upon the citizens of this 
Union to make cause in the name of religion and hu- 
manity, and as friends of the principles underlying 
our system of government, to unite in bringing to im- 
mediate arrest and punishment all persons engaged 
in the unlawful and wicked trade, and hereby instruct 
our Senators and Representatives to Congress to exert 
all lawful power for the immediate suppression of the 
inf.mous traffic. 

Resolved, That the Executive of this state be re- 
quired to transmit a copy of this resolution to the Leg- 
islatures of the several States of this Union, and ear- 
nestly request their co-operation in arresting this great 
wickedness.” 

EXTENT OF THE AFRICAN Stave TRADE.—From infor- 
mation received in Washington, it appears that the 
business of importing Africans is far more extensive 
than has heretofore been supposed, and tbat the ar- 
rangements for that purpose are very ingeniously de- 
vised. 

Small boats are employed to relieve slavers of their 
cargoes and bring them into the Southern States. 


American Books IN THE British MuseuM.—An arti- 
cle in a recent number of the Edinburgh Review relates 
some curious facts about the contents of the library of 
the British Museum. It appears that a riumber of gen- 
tlemen have been employed twenty years upon a new 
catalogue of the books. It has already reached the 
size of two thousand folio volumes. There are forty 
miles of book shelves. There are five hundred and 
sixty thousand volumes. This is, perhaps, the larg- 
est library in the world ; though the Bibliotheque Im- 
perial, at Paris, has eight hundred thousand separate 
volumes and pieces. The Museum has a collection of 
about thirty thousand books published in the United 
States, which is more than double the extent of any 
similar collection of American books in our own coun- 
try. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firovur anp Meau.—The Flour market is inactive, 
and prices are unchanged. We quote sales of super- 
fine Flour at $6 12 a6 624 and $6 75 a 6 25 for 
extra family. 
are within the range of the same figures. Sules of 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal continue limited. The 
former at $4 18 per bbl. Corn Meal is held at $3 87, 
for Pennsylvanian, and $4 12 fer Brandywine. 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair 
demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at 
$1 54 a1 56 per bushel for fair and prime red, and 
$1 60 a 1 65 for white instore. Rye is in demand, 
and sells for 85 cents. Corn is in demand; sales of 
yellow at 87 cents, afloat, Outs are in better demand; 
gales of prime Pennsylvania at 52.53 cents, and 
Delaware and Jersey at 51 eents. Barley Malt, $1. 

CLover sgeep.—Sale at $5 00 a5 25 per 64 lbs. for 
fair and good quality, and $5 50 a6 00 from second 
hands. No further sales of Timothy or Flax seed. 


The sales to tne retailers and bakers ' 
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IGHLAND DALE.—Charles and Catharine Fouly 
inform their friends that their house will be op 

for the reception of boarders, early in the 6th moni 
It is an elevated situation, one mile from Stroudsbuy 
and four miles from the Delaware Water Gap. 

The cars leave Walnut Street wharf every mornin) 
for Stroudsburg. 

The price of board in 6th and 7th months, will y 
$6 per week, and in the 8th month, $7 per week. (hj 
dren under 12 years, half price. 

4th month, 1859. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL fy 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer sessiy 
of this Institution will commence on the 16th of ij 
month, 1859, and continue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advane 
the other in the middle of the session. No exw 
charges. 

For further particulars; address 

Henry W. Ripeway, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 9—3m. 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FQ} 
. YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to con. 
mence the next session of this Institution, on the 2 
of 5th mo. next. For reference and further partico 
lars, enquire for circulars of Principal, 

BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
London Grove, 22d of 3d mo., 1859. 


iva ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES 
4 TERCO., PA.—This Institution will open its sum 
mer term for the reception of Pupils of both sexes, o 
Second day the 2nd of 5th mo. next, and continue is 
session twenty weeks. Circulars, containing term 
and particulars, will be forwarded to every person re 
questing the same, on application to the Proprieton, 
or to William A. Chandler, Principal Instructor. 
Mary G. Jackson, Aut 
Maceir B. Jackson, t —_— 
Address Kennet Square P. Office, Chester Co. Pa. 
WituiamM CHANDLER, 
Susanna G. CHANDLER, 
3d mo. 19, 1859.—10 t. 


\ Proprietors. 





‘LDR'DGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

‘4. THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH OF BOTH SEX. 
ES.—All the branches of a liberal English Education 
are thorougbly taught in this Institution. Also the 
French and Latin languages 

The summer session will open on the 3d of 5th mo. 
1859, and continue 20 weeks, terms $70 per session. 

For full particulars address the Principal for a cir 
cular. 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County N. J. 
2 mo. 


RANGE GREEN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—The Summer Term will commence on 
the 11th of 4th month next. The location is unusual- 
ly healthy and pleasant ; the course of study extensive 
and thorough. Terms Thirty-six Dollars per session 
of thirteen weeks, 
For particulars, address Principafe, 
Sipyey Pusey, or 
Fanny A. Kinsey. 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Penna. 
2d mo., 1859.-2m. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 
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